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Cheshire Cheese Making. 


[concLuvEp. ] 


{Selected for the Proven Boy, from Holland’s General View 
of the -aiemmaaies of Cheshire.] 


‘* Breaking down the C Curd and gathering, §c. 
If the milk has been set together very warm, | 
the curd (as before observed) will be firm ; tn 
this case, the usual practice is to take a common 
case knife, and make incisions across ¥ to the 
full depth of the knife blade, at the distance of 
about one inch, and again crosswise in the same 
manner ; the incisions intersecting each other at 
right-angles. The whey rising throngh these | 
incisions is ofa fine pale greé@i colour. The |}! 
cheese-maker and two assistants: then proceed to j, 
break the curd : this is performed by repe: atedly | 
putting their hands down into the tub (the cheese 
maker with the skimming dish in one hard,) and 
breaking every part thereof as they catch it ; 
raising theiurd from the bottom, and still break- 
ing it. This part of the business is continued 
till the whole is broken uniformly small: it gen- 
erally takes up abont forty minutes, and thé 
curd is then left covered over with a cloth for 
about half an hour, to subside. 

«* If the milk has been set cool together, the 
curd will (as mentioned before) be much more 
tender ; the whey will not be so green, but 
rather of a milky appearance. The cheese- 
maker, in this case, instead of the knife, has re- 
course to the skimming dish, the edve of which 
she holds perpendicular to the surface of the 
whey in the tub, and dips it gently an inch or 
two intothe curd, and turns it over, until the 
whole surface is turned) The breaking then 
proceeds as before, but a cautious and gentle 
mode of doing it is more necessary than in the 
former case. Rather more time, of coarse, is 
requisite for breaking down a cold, than a hot 
cheese ; but when sufficiently broken, it is co- 
vered over, and lefi tosubside as before. After 
standing about balf an hour, as much whey is ta- 
ken out of the tab into the brass pans, as con- 
veniently may be, without taking any of the 
curd with it. In some dairies this whey is oc. 


casionally heated, in others cooled (or at least a 
part of it) andreturned again tnto the cheese- 
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tub, as the weather or other circumstances | i 


pared, and pressed as before. 
weight being removed, the curd is cut into se- 
_veral pieces of about eight or nine inches square, | 
yiled upon each other, and pressed with the | 


'may require. In general, however, it is not | 
returned tothe curd, but the whey being laded | 
‘out of the tub, the breaking recommences as be- | 
fore for about a quarter of an hour ; ; itis then | 
left to settle for a tew minutes, when the whey 
is again iaded, bt with former precaution. 

‘* The bottom of the tub is now set rather | 
atilt, the curd is collected to the upper side of 


it, and a board is introduced, of a semicircular | t 


form, to fit loosely,one half of the tub’s bottom. | 
This board is placed on the curd, and a sixty | 
_pound weight upon it, to press out the whey, 
which, draining to the lower side of the tilted 
tub, is lauded out into brass pans. Such parts of 
the curd as are pressed from under the board, 

are cut off with a knife, placea under the 
weighted board, and again pressed. This is re- 
‘peated again and again, the whey being constant- 

ly laded out as it drains from the curd. The 
whole mass of curd is then turned upside down, 
pat onthe other side of the tub, again pressed, 
The board and | 





board and weight ; repeating the cutting and pi 
ling, as Jong as any whey “drains from it. A) 
stranger to the business would conclude th: it | 
touch stress was laid upon breaking the curd, | 
just on the surface of the whey ; for he observes 
that the whole of the curd is broken there, and 
the palms of the women’s hands, being turned 
upwards, keep continually raising, and buoving 
up a portion of the curd to the surface, with a 
seeming intention to delay the crushing of it, un- 
til it Hoats upon the top; but this circumstance 
is owing to the lightness of the curd in that 
state, which on this account escapes the grasp. 
uutil it comes in contact with a lighter medium, 
the,air. It scarcely need he added, that the 
more gently the whole of the business in the 
tub is performed, the more perfect will be the 
separation of curd and whey. The.next thing is 
to break the curd ina brass pan. After being 
pressed in the tub as long as any considerable 
quantity of whey drains from it, the curd is cut 
into three nearly equal portions, one of which 
is taken into a brass pan, and is there by two 
women broken exceedingly fine. As soon as it 


ded,‘which in the jubeednelit ‘breaking is well 
mixed with the curd ; that portion of curd be- 
ing sufficiently broken, is put into a cheese vat 
which is placed to receive it, on acheese Iidder 
over the cheese tub. The vat is furnished gen- 
erally with acoarse cheese-cloth. ‘The second 
and third portions of the curd are treated in the 
same manner, and emptied into the vat ; except, 
that into the middle portion, eight, nine, or ten 
times the usoal quentity of salt is generally put. 
By some dairy-women, however, each portion is 
salted alike, and with no more than three large 
bandluls to each. The breaking takes up more 
or less time, as the cheese was set together hot- 
ter or colder ; half an hour is, periaps the 
longest time. 





| so as to admit it, a small square board, 


thrusting screws, 








is coarsely broken, a large handful of salt is ad- 


‘* Thrusting, or hand-pressing the Cheese in a 
vat.— The curd, when put into the cheese-vat 
in its broken state. is heaped above the vatin a 
conical form; to prevent it~ from crombling 
down, the four corners of the cheese-cloth are 
turned np over it, and three women placing their 
hands azainst the conical part, gently, but forci- 
bly, press itin near a horizontal direction, con- 
stantly shifiing their hands when avy portion of 
the curd is starting from the mass, and turning 
down and folding up the cloth as occasion re- 
quires. As soon as the curd adheres together 
with a 
corner of the cloth under it, is pat on the top of 
the conical part of the curd, with asixty pound 
weight upon the board. Several iron skewers 
are, at this time, stuck in the cone, and also 
through holes in the side of the vat. In mary 
dairies, a lever is used to thrust or press the 
cheese ; this ts a long substantial pole, one end 
of which is fastened inthe wall, in a direction 
nearly parallelto the top of the cheese, on 
which (the cheese) a small board ts placed to 
receive the lever. The power gained by it is 
used at discretion. In other dairies, they use 
which are fixed to the floor 
above, the power whereof may be regulated at 
pleasure. The employment of the women is 


vow that of drawing out and putting in the skew- 
ers, thrusting and keeping together the portions 
of card that the power of the weight or lever, 
Xe displaces. 
the whey, which at first ran from it freely, be- 
gins to be discharged by drops ; 


This operation is continned tith 


the weight, 
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&c. and skewers are then removed, and one wo- 
man takes up the corners of the cloth, while 
the others break the curd, half way to the bot- 
tom of the vat, as small as they can. Some 
people use a wooden or tin hoop, about nine in- 
ches broad, instead of holding up the corners of 
the cloth, during this breaking. After the up- 
per half of the cheese is thus broken, it has again 
a weight, or other power, applied to it, and is 
skewered and thrusted as before ; at first the whey 
again runs freely, and the operation is contin- 
ued as long as those means will press out a drop 
ofwhey. Two women thentake the four cor- 
ners of the cloth, (the skewers, &c. being remov- 
ed) and the other women lay hold of the vat, 
which is drawn from the cheese, and atter rin- 
sing it in warm whey, and putting another clean 
cloth over the upper part of the cheese, it is re- 
turned inverted into the vat again; and being 
placed on the ladder over the tub, is broken ‘half 
way through as before : the thrusting, weighting, 
and skewering, &c. is repeated, and continued, 
from two to four hours, or as long as a drop of 
whey can be extracted from the cheese. In the 
practice of some dairy-women, some spare curd 
is kept to mix with the following day’s eheese, 
from an opinion that it will prevent the cheese 
swelling under the press, &c But, on the whole, 
this method is seldom practised. 

‘© Putting the Cheese into the Press, §c.—When 
no more whey can be extracted by the use of 
these means, the cheese is again turned in the 
vat, and rinsed as before in warm whey. The 





cloth, now made use of, is finer and larger than 
the former, and is so laid, that on one side it shall 
be level with the edges put within the vat ; thus 
perfectly inclosing the whole cheese in the cloth. 
In this stage of the business the cheese is still high- 
er than the edge of the vat ; and to preserve it 
in due form, recourse is had to atin binder or 
hoop, about three inches broad, which is put 
round the cheese, on the outside ofthe cloth, and 
the lower edze of the binder pressed down with- 
in the vat, so low as that the upper edge of it 
may be level with the surface of the cheese.— 
The cheese is then carried to the press, and 
a smooth strong board being placed over it, the 
press is gently let down it ; the usual power of 
which press is about fourteen or fifteen hundred 
weight. [In most dairies there are two presses, 
and in many three or four, of ditlerent weights. 
The cheese is, by some, put under the heaviest 
press first, and by others under the lightest.—- 
Some dairy-women, instead of the tin binders, 
use cheese fillets, which are a strong, broad, 
coarse sort of tape ; one end of which they thrust 
down with a thin wooden knife between the 
¢hecse-cloth and vat, and then draw it tightly 
several times round the cheese, and fasten it 
with strong pins. As soon as the cheese is put 
int» the press it is immediately well skewered. 
The skewers are of strong iron wire, eighteen 
or (wenty inches long, sharp at the points, and 
turned with a bow at the other end. The vat 
and tin binder have holes to receive these skew- 
ers, especially the binder , which holes are sel- 
dom more than an inch from eachother. As the 
pre es always stand close to a wall, only one side 
of tie cheese can be skewered at a time on that 
sid» ; therefore, as many skewers are stuck in 





different directions, as conveniently may, leaving 


,! 


as many holes unskewered as are skewered, to 
give an opportunity of changingthe holes. The 
business of skewering continues till the next 
morning, at six o’clock, and in that time_the of- 


time of shifting them, the cheese is turned half 
way round in the press, to come at the other side 
of it. In balfanhour from the time the cheese 
is first put in the press, it is taken out again, and 
turned in the vat, into another clean cloth. At 
this time the edges of the cheese are pared off, 
if they have become sharp under the press (but 
as the vats are now usually made with the angles 
rounded, the paring is rendered unnecessary), 
the vat being wiped dry before the cheese is re- 
turned to it. When the cheese is thus a first 
time taken out of the press, itis the custom in 
some places to put it naked into warm, and, in 
other places, into hot whey, where it stands an 
hour or more ; itis then taken out, wiped dry, 
and after it has stood till-cool, is returned to the 
press. This is done witha view of haadening 
its coat, that it may stand the better. By rarefy- 


haps may cause its discharge, and prevent blis- 
ters. Atsix o’clock in the evening the cheese is 
again turned in the vatinto another clean cloth. 
At this.and the former turning, some dairy-wo- 
men prick the upper surface of the cheese all 
over, an inch or two deep, before it is replaced 
under the press, with a view also of preventing 
blisters, At six o’clock inthe morning it is again 
turned in the vat, with a clean cloth as before. 
The skewers are now laid aside. When the 
next day's cheese is ready for the press, the for- 
mer one is again turned in the vat, with a clean 
cloth, and put under another press. At six 
o’clock in the evening, and at six in the morning 








| eight days, being well salted all over, and turned 
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following, it is again turned in the vat, using at 
these two last turnings two cloths finer than those 
which where before used, in order that as little 
impression as possible from the cloth may remain 
on the coat of the cheese. 

‘© Salting House.—At noon the cheese is taken 
from the press (after having been there about 
forty-eight hours), a fresh fine cloth being pat 
under it, which serves only as a lining to the vat, 
and is notturned over the upper surface of the 
cheese, as has been hitherto the case. 

‘* It is then taken and placed nearly midside 
deep in brine, in a salting tunnel or tub; the 
upper surface of the cheese being covered all 
over with salt. It stands generally about three 
days in the salting tunnel, is turned daily, and 
each turning well salted ; the cloth being twice 
changed in the time. The cheese is then taken 
out of the vat, in lieu of which a wooden girth, or 
hoop, is made use of, equal in breadth to the 
thickness nearly of the cheese : in this it is pla- 
ced on the salting benches, where it stands about 


each day. The cheese is then washed in luke- 
warm water, and after being dried with a cloth, 
it is placed on the drying benches, where it re- 
mains about *«even days: it is then washed in 
warm water, as before with a brush, and wiped 
dry withacloth. After it has stood about two 
honrs from this washing, it is smeared all over 
with about two ounces of sweat whey butter, and 
then placed in the warmest part of the cheese 


tener they are shifted, the better: every second‘ 


ing the air near the surface of the cheese, it per- 





room. 


‘** Variation of Management.—On the cheese 
coming into the salting-house, it is, in some 
dairies, taken out of the vat, and after its sides 
are well rubbed with salt, is returned into the 
vat, witha clean fresh cloth under it: the top 
being covered with salt, itis placed on the salt- 
ing benches, turned and salted twice a day, and 
the cloth changed every second day. On the 
salting benches it is continued seven or eight 
days, when it is taken out ofthe vat, and witha 
wooden hoop round it, or cheese fillet, is put in- 
to the salting tunnel, and managed therein as be- 
fore described. When cheese 1s salted on the 
Lbenches, before it goes into the tunnel, it is only 
washed once, viz. before it is smeared with but- 
ter. 

‘* In the Cheese Room : During the first seven 
days, itis every day well rubbed all over, and 
generally smeared with sweet whey butter ; af- 
terwards, a circular space is left, unrubbed, of 
four or tive inches ciameter, in the centre of 
each side ofthe cheese, which, as long as it is af- 
terwards kept, is or should be, tarned daily, and 
rubbed three times a week in summer, and twice 
in winter. Scraping the rind should be rendered 
unnecessary by frequent cleanings. Ina warm 
room, the coat will easly be prevented from ris- 
ing. 

‘* Cheese rooms are commonly placed over 
the cow-houses ; and this is done with a view to 
obtain that moderate and necessary degree of 
temperature so essential to the ripentng of cheese, 
to which the heat arising from tbe cattle under- 
neath, is supposed very much to contribute. 

** The most desirable covering for a cheese 
room, as contributing to that even temperature 
sc much desired, is thatch, for reasons that must 
be obvious. , Before the cheese is brotight into 
the rooms, the floors are usually well littered 
with what the farmers here call sniddle ;* thongh 
wheat straw is frequently made nse of for this 
purpose ; but the knots of it are apt to leave an 
impression in the cheese. The aigronih of 
grass, vell dried, seems to he a good™snbstitute 
for sniddle. The labour of turning and cleaning 
cheese is performed almost universally by wo- 
men; and that in Jarge dairies, where the 
cheeses are upwards of 140Ib. each, upon an 
average ; this they do without much appearance 
of exertion, and with adegree of ease, which is 
matter of sirprise even in this country.” 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS AND OPINIONS, 


** Cracks in cheese are supposed to be owing 
to the use of lime asa manure ;f to there being 
exposed, at any time after taking out of the press, 
to a current of air; but especially if so expos- 
ed, before they have sweated in the cheese- room. 

‘* Pungency and Rankness—are generally at- 
tributed to the impurity of steep; or, which is 
nearly the same thing, to a neglect in scalding 
the steep-cup every day. Many ascribe it to 
the want of salt, as others think, unjustly. 





~ #* Coarse grass or rushes. . 

+ The supposition that the cracks in the cheeso are owing 
to the use of lime asa manure, seems in the highest degree 
improbahle.—A Correspondent. 

t Pungency, rankness, heaving, and runni:g out at the 
sides, may all be ascribed to the imperfect separation of the 
curds andwhey. ‘othe same cause may be attributed the 
defects in spongy, eyey, and whev springy cheese: from the 
whey not being properly discharged, a fermentation takes 
eee and consequently a slight degree of putrefaction. —Mr. 

‘anna. 
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‘s Hove Cheese.—T his is an imperfection deri- 
yed from flatulence. as the general cause. The 
gweating of cheese is, undoubtly, a fermenta- 
tion, andif this process of nature has been re- 

ular and complete, the flatulence is thereby ex- 
pelled, and cheese is never subject to heave af- 
terwards. 

‘‘ But if the fermentation, or sweating, has 
been imperfect, which may happen from a varie- 
ty of causes, indeed all the causes that check 
other fermentations, the cheese will be liable to 
become hove at any time ; by the approach of a 
thunder cloud, by sudden changes of the weat- 
her from dry to rain ; which effecting an altera- 
tion in the state of the air contained an cheese, 
will cause those to heave the most, in which the 
most impure air abounds: this is the case in 
cheese made from rich, and, at the same time, 
various herbage ; but more especially clover, 
though the cows should pasture untformly upon 
it. Hence it appears advisable, to get the cheese 
to sweat as soon as may be, after it comes into 
the cheese-room, as that is the only method 
to prevent the possibility of heaving, if it be 
flaulent. 

‘‘ It is strange, however, that sof ar from any 
means being used to give acheese-room the tem 
perature most favourable to fermentation, no- 
thing has been done to ascertain the degree of 
heat which usually prevails in it. Every dairy 
should be furnished with a regular sweating- 
room. Whenacheese is made, there iscertain: 
ly a specific time when its contained air and jui- 
ces incline to fermentation ; and that natura! 
tendency should at that time be assisted. At 
present, the whole is left to chance ; and at the 
very period, probably, when a cheese is begin- 
ning to ferment, the weather becomes suddenly 
cool; if the processis then checked, the inclo- 
sed air becomes putrid, especially if the cheese 
has been ill made ; and the next fermentation’ it 
really putrefactive. 

‘It must be admitted, that the more perfect- 
ly the whey is got out of the cheese, by skewer- 
ing, thrusting, and pressing, the less air will be 
left in it, and less will be the probability of air 
generating inthe cheese. Perhaps cheese would 
be less subject to heave, if it were made of all 
cold, or all warm milk ; viz. of one equal tem- 
perature, as the mixing of warm and cold fluids 
together generates air The usual remedy for 
this evil (heaving) is to weigh it down, 


‘* Blisters—are supposed to. be owing to the 
same causes as the former defect, but they are 
only a cuticular affection. The remedy is to 
open the blisters with asharp pen-knife, and 
pour hot water into the incision ; then press 
down the outer rind, put ona little salt, and 
place a piece of slate and a half-pound weight 
upon it. 

** Running out at the Sides. —This is derived 
from the same cause asheaving. A cheese that 
runs ont at the sides is supposed to have been 
short of pressing : the remedy is to bind it round 
tightly with a cheese fillet. 


** Sourness —-In hot weather it requires cir- 
cumspection to prevent the milk from becoming 
acid, before it goes into the cheese-tub ; espe- 
Cially in ill situated milk-houses. Sometimes 





when the cheese is long in coming, it will turn 


sour even in the tub, and for this there is no re- 
medy but previous care. 

** Spongy, Eyey, and Whey-springey Caeese.— 
These faults do not arise irom want of skill in 
the maker, but trom the grossest laviness and in- 


Cheshire. 
tul breaking, good thrusting, frequent skewering, 
aud powertul pressing. 

* The Milk of Cows—which have newly calv- 
ed, if the quantity of it be considerable, has a 
tendency to cause the cheese to heave: the 
first meal’s milk that goes into the cheese-tub, 
is generally the siatu or seventh from calving.—- 
Viners uever having ovserved this tendency, 
always put the third meal from calving into the 
cheese-tub. 

** Pastures.—The frequent change of pasture 
is thought to be very matertal to tue milk pro- 
duct of cows, In tue heigit of summer, they 
have frequently a day-pasture and a night pas- 
ture ; and this regulated by the circumstances 
of water aud suade ; but there are those who 
prefer a range of pasture,and a frequent change 
also, a3 most desirable tor milki g cattle. 

** Salt.——'l wenty-elght pounds, or half'a bush- 
el per week, ou tie average, is sufficient through 
the summer jor da r es Wiiere S X y pound cheeses 
are made, including the other dumestic uses of a 
moderate sized faguly. The greatest quantity 
of salt expended on one sixty pound cheese, that 
we have heard of, is avout three pouuds ; bat 
how much of that actually remains in the cheese, 
no one is able to say : of the salt put in it when 
breaking, much is discharged by the thrusting, 
&c. Whether it acquires much saltness in the 
salling-house, dairy-men themselves are doubt- 
ful, although much salt is there expended ; but 
there cannot, we think, be any deubt, that the 
greatest quatity of salt ever used in cheese is in- 
suilicient to effect the purpose for whith it is in- 
tentionally used, which is an antiseptic. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Pringle (see his Observations ou 
Diseases of the Army) it must act as a septic’: 
exp rience, or at least the common practice and 
Opinion seem to contradict the unqualified asser- 
on, ** that salt promotes the putrescency of 
cheese :”’ but that it does promote it (though 
atthe same time it may,vary the natural process 
of putrefaction in cheese,) is an opinion, per- 
haps, well founded. ‘The putrescency, or ri- 
pening of cheese, we therefore conclude, to de- 
pend much upon salt ; but this is a subject that 
merits investigation.” 

‘6 Number of Women Servants, &.—There is, 
in general, ov dairy farms, one woman servant 
to every ten cows: these women are employed 
in winter in carding, spinnin, and other hou-e- 
wifery business ; but in milking,?{the woman, both 
night and morning, during summer, where large 
dairies are kept, are assisted by all the other 
servants, men and boys, except the man who 
drives the team.” 
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Lottery Extraordinary for the encouragement of 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRY.—A company of ladies have 
projected a lottery for the above purpose, in 
which every batchelor or widower who purcha- 
ses a ticket, will be entitled to a valuable prize 








attention ; such detects are seldom heard of in | 
The certain preventatives are care- | 
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On the use of Lehigh Coal.—This article of 
| fuel is perhaps as abundant as wood, supposing 
the entire surtace of our country was covered 

with that article. Coal, however, enjoys the pe- 
| Culiar advantage of being collected or formed in 
a small compass, so that one or two roads reach 
the entire supply ; hence the economy of ma- 
_ king but two good roads, in the place of perhaps 

1000 which now ramify our forests for tie pre- 
; sentsupply of fuel so thatthe means of a gene- 
| ral supply is certain, as well as central aud con- 
| venient, and to be had at halfthe price of wood 
for fuel. But say some of our Philadelphians, 
‘the prejudice of public opinion is in favour of 
| wood and against the use of coal. Sach was the 
| Opinion of the citizens of London, when Coal 
wos first proposed to be used in that city as a 
substitute for wood, with the additional belief 
that the sulphureous smoke and dirt, arising from 
the burning of this bituminous coal, would be in- 
jurious to the health of the city. It was 
about this period that the city was visited by 
the extraordinary disease called the plague, and 
therefore the great objoction to making a change 
in so essential an article as fuel. However, it 
so happened, that the coal came into the market, 
cheaper than wood, and it was used abundantly, 
when to the astonishment of the mass of the com- 
munity, the city proved to be healthier, and that 
dreadful pestilence never revisited them. The 
history of all countries proves that where coal 
can be had cheap and plenty, it is invariably 
used in preference to wood or avy other fuel.— 
At Wilkesbarre on the Susquehanna tiver,coal of 
the Lehigh kind is found in abnndance, and is 
there used in preference to wood, however con- 
venient may be the wood. In the western part 
of this state, also, coal is used in preference to 
wood, in the midst of forests. Ifthey, thas use 
sulphur coul, in families, wherever it is fonud 
plenty and cheap, of the use of Lehigh coal, with 
fall its additional advantages, there can be no 
doubt, especially when plenty and cheap, which 
it must be, as soon as the navigation of the river 
is completed. 

Some of the advantages of Lehigh coal over 
the sulphur or bituminous coal, are that it is free 
from all unpleasant smel! :—it is free from all 
smoke or black or yellow dust, in burning it the 
residue in a parlour grate is clean white ashes, 
and consequently the chimney never gets foul, 
nor wants cleaning. It is also a much more da- 
rable fire, and its beauty in an open parlour 
grate, exceeds any other known fuel. For ait 
manufacturing persons, the heat being more reg. 
ular, more durable and more intense, it causes 
saving in fuel, in many branches, greater than 
the entire cost ofthe coal.—Dem. Press. 
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Cure for a Sprain or Bruise, when the Skin is 
not broken.—Put the part into warm water— ii 
the ankle, tet the water take in the foot and half 
the leg—continue it inthe water for 15 or 20 
minutes, and repeat it for 4 or 5 times for the 
first 24 hoars after the injury ; put the limb into 
use, after bathing, by walking moderately. ‘his 
will generally effect a care—but, if not, the 
bathing can be repeated a few times the following 
day. This has been found a certain cure in m:- 








without any deduction. [oy cases, and failed in none. 
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A New System of Cultivation, 7 


Without Lime, or Dung, or Summer Fallows: as practiced at 
Kuowle Farm, in the County of Sussex. By Major-General 
Auexanper Brarson, late Governor of the Island of St. 
Helena, and Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture. 


‘“ Petty operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount 
the greatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by the sleuder force of human beings.”—Doctor 


Johnson. 


TION. 


Further illustration of shallow ploughings—scarifier compar- 
ed to four small ploughs—Its power computed—Can _ pul- 
verize with one horse an acre of light soil per day—Exam- 
ple of pulverizing at the expense of eight shillings and four 
pence per scre—Comparison with the old Sussex practice 
—Scarifier an excellent substitute for the plough—hints 
upon using it—Can stir the land to the depth of ten inches 
—Loose and porous condition of the soil a'ter its operation 
—Tull’s opinion of pulverization----St. Helena experiment 
ou frequent stirring the soil----Proves the beneficial effects 


of atmospheric influence. 

In explaining this new system of cultivation, 
I have shown the progressive stages that have 
led to a very great reduction in the expense of 
maouring lands, and the means already adopted, 
as well as those I propose, for the total abolition 
of fallows. Upon these subjects, therefore, it 
would be superfluous to add more: but upon 
pulverization, and the mode of preparing the 
land for the seed, and upon diminishing the 
quantity of labour in that preparation, 1 have 


yet to offer a few remarks, with some suggestions |) 


that have resulted from recent experience, which 
I think will induce me to adopt even a more 
economical method of pulverizing the soil, than 
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dent, if four horses are ploughing six inches 
deep, the total force exerted will be 640 pounds ; 
or 160 pounds by each : but, if they be required 
to plough 1 1-2 inch deep, at a time, then the 
total force expended by the four horses will be 
only 160 pounds, or 40 pounds by each horse. 

This leads me to the principle on which my small 
scarifiers are constructed. ‘i hey have tour hoe 
tines in the hind bar, and I wiil suppose that 
there are four barrow tines (instead of three) in 
the front bar, so that each scarifier may be con- 
sidered as four small ploughs, with four shares 
and four coulters. If we suppose one horse at- 
tached to this implement, and that the force he 
exeris is 160 pounds, it is obvious that in scari- 
fying to the depth of 1 1-2 inch, he will exert 
those 160 pounds upon the four pairs of tines, or 
a force of 40 pounds upon each pair. 

But, infact, the force required to draw the 
scarifier will be considerably less than to draw 
any form.of plough—because the hoe, or share 
tines, being much thinner and sharper than a 
plongh share and mould board, will, of course, 
meet with much less resistance in stirring the 
-oil.* 

Having often observed that a small scarifier, 
with a single horse, (taking with tts tines a 
breadth of 27 inches,) easily passes over three 
acres a day, and that this operation performed 
three times, upon arable land, produces a good 














that which has been already described. | 

The eflects of deep and shallow ploughings, | 
have been noticed in {he preceding section ; and, | 
I trust, { have demonstrated the advantages of the | 
latter ; and that, by taking only that depth of | 


end proposed, (that is the same depth of plough- | 
ing, will be attaimed with only one half of the an- 
imal exertion which would be required to plough | 


the same depth with four borses at one opera- | 
tion. ; | 
The illustration I have given, in page 23, may | 
be carried still further—by supposing the same | 
four horses (which had ploughed, at once, six 


inches deep, and had overcome the resistance of 


6% 6==S6) applied, separately, to four light 
ploughs, or other implements—and to plough 
only 11-2 inch deep ata time, and to go over 
the same land four times. In thir case the sum 
of all the resistances to be overcome, or the an- 
imal force expended, in these repeated plough- 
ings, would be more than 9 instead of 36 ; be- 
cause the square of 1 1-2=2 1-4, which multi- 
plied by the four ploughings, gives 9, or only 
one fourth of the power expended in ploughing 
at once six inches deep. 

Hence, it appears, that in ploughing six inch- 
es deep, with four horses, each horse exertaa 
force =9, whereas, in taking only 1 1-2 inch 
deep, the force he exerts is not more than 
2 1-4. 

Again, supposing that a horse exerts, in draw- 
ing a plough, a force of 160 pounds,* it is evi- 




















* |'merson affirms. that a man of ordinary strength can act | 
‘The strength | 
ef a horse is generally allowed to be eqnal to that of five or | 


a wiole day against a resistance of 30 pounds. 


depth of pulverization, particularly when the 
land is a little softened by rain, l resolved to 
make an experiment for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the possibility of speedily obtaining all 
the objects of a fallow, and of four ploughings, 
of an acre, with the power of only one horse for 
one day, for each acre, instead of twenty. 

The result has been, that a very good tilth ts 
absolutely attainable on light lands, after three 


furrow which can easily be ploughed with two || Scarifyings ; and at the expense of five shillings 


° . 1; 
horses, and-repeating the operation, that the i 


per acre: but ona stiffer soil, the power I used 
inthe autumn of 1818, in preparing for wheat 
after tares, was that of 1 2-3 horse for one day : 


so that the expense of this mode of preparation, | 
| was eight shillings and four pence per acre. 


A field of two acres was allotted for this ex- 
periment. One half was bulk-ploughed, twice 
scarified, and harrowed once. 
was entirely prepared by the small scarifier,— 
which, after five scarifyings, produced as fine a 
tilth as that which had been bulk-ploughed and 
scarified. ‘Two bushels of wheat, per acre, 
were drilled. No diflereuce was perceptible 


reaping. ‘Throughout the whole field it was even 
more exuberant than any of my other crops ; and 
this is the more surprising, asthe land had re- 
ceived no manure after the three preceding 
crops. It yielded 460 sheaves of 30 inches in 
circumference per acre ; whilst the average pro- 
duce of the other fields did not exceed 360. 





six men. I have therefore assumed 160 pounds as the power 
of ahorse. Inthe valuable work, entitled ** Mouveau cours 
complet Mgr tculture,” the power of a horse in drawing a 
plough is esi¢ninted at 150 Fiench pounds. 

* Under cheval, itis thns stated, “* Deux chevaux atteles a 
une charrue, el par consequent naliant qu’au pelit pas, dans 
une terre, nitrop aisee, ni trop difficile, ont ele estimes faire 
chacun un effort de 150 bores” 

* Experience having shown that a single horse, without 
much exertion, easily draws the scarifier, ! did not deem it 
necessa.y to include, in the computations, the small resist: 
auces occasioned by the loose soil laying on the surfaces, af- 





ter the first, second, and third scarifyings, 


The other balf| 


during the growth of the crop, nor at the time of 








This superiority | ascribe to the very fine pul- 
veriZation of the soil. ’ 
The result of this experiment clearly proves 
that the least expensive method of preparing the 
land for wheat, after tares, beans, peas, or clo- 


ver, is simply by using the scarifiers. In the 
frst example, (page 22) it will be seen, when the 
land was ploughed, and afterwards harrowed and 
scarified, the expense amounted to seventeen 
shillings halfpeony ;* but when scarified, with. 
out using the plough, as in the 2d example, the 
same depth of tilth, and the same degree of pul- 
verization was obtained in the experiment above. 
mentioned, at an expense o. only eight shillings 
and four pence per acre ! 

In page 8 and 29, I have shown, by facts, 
which cannot be controverted, that those farm. 
ers, who adhere to fallows and the old Sussex 
imsbandry, incur the enormous expence of [5 
13s. per acre, for obtaining a less degree of pul- 
verizition than 1 did actually obtain, in the field 
abovementioned ; and in several other instances 
at the very trifling expense of eight shillings and 
Jour pence per acre. 

Indeed, during the last two years, I have made 
but a very sparing use of the plough ; and this 
has enabled me to prepare the lands with much 
greater expedition than formerly—a matter of 
no small importance to farmers ; and so far as I can 
at present determine, after having recently as. 
certained so very economical a method of pre- 
paring lands for the seed, I think it is highly 
probable | shall soon be able to dispense entire- 
ly with the use of the plongh—excepting for the 
purpose of making drain furrows, or for paring 
grass land for burning: particnlarly, as I have 
lately experienced that ploughing, or baulk- 
ploughing, are rather impediments to these scar- 
iflers. 

If the slags lay firm on the field, they will then 
oppose suliicient resistance to the scavifiers, and 
the surface soi! will be broken and pulverized : 
but, if they lay loosely, which is the case after a 
recent ploughing , they will be torn and dragued 
irom their places and the whole field will be 
covered with long and tough sods, which it would 
he even more diilicalt to subdue than the clods 
of the fallows. 

IL is very possible that the idea of cultivating 
a farm without using a plough, may be treated as 
absurd and ridiculous—and may draw upon me 
the imputation of arrogance and presumption, in 
daring to call in question the superiority of the 
piough—an implement celebrated by poets—de- 
scribed as ** the most useful instrument that ever 
was invented’”’—and which has been in use from 
the earliest ages. Mr. Locke indeed observes, 
that, ** it is looked upon as an insolence for a man 
to adhere to his own opinion, against the cur- 
rent stream of antiquity ;” but, with all due de- 
ference, | confess, | can perceive neither arro- 
gance, nor presumption, nor insolence, in de- 
parting from opinions or customs, (however an- 
cient.) whenever it is proved by facts that it 
would be advantageous to do so. 

This method of cultivation, without using a 
plough, is not entirely my own—excepting, I be- 


———— 





* Ploughing once’ - - - ° - 0 12 O 
Ha: rowing 9x, 0m - - ° - 0 O 1012 
Scarifyingthree times - - - + 0 5 O 
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lieve, in applying ittoa whole farm. It has been 
partially introduced in England for many years. 
Mr. Arthur Young, in his directions for wheat, 
after beans, states, that, ‘it will be more ad- 
vantageous to trust to the scarifiers than the 
plough : and, speaking of wheat after tares, he 
says, ‘* the land sould not be ploughed at all, but 
left to consolidate at bottom, to become firm for 
the roots of the wheat to fix in, and the surface 
worked with the scarifiers, just suflicient to keep 
it-clear of all weeds, and in that state drill the 
wheat, without any ploughing. This 1 have prac- 
tised with good success.” Farmer’s Culender, 
p- 457. 

Mr. Young also relates, ** a very singu'ar ex- 
periment of Mr. Ducket, in preparing a clover 
lay for wheat.” He had a field in wiich wheat 
rarely escaped being greatly root-fallen: he 
scarified it repeatedly, till he had torn up the 
clover, and also gained tilth enough for drilling 
in: then he collected the clover fragments, and 
carted them into the farm yard to make dung, 
and drilled the field: che wheat having a firm 
bottom in an unstirred soil escaped the disease, 
and yielded an ample produce.” 

Again—Mr. Cook says, that ‘he cannot con- 
sider the plough and harrow of any other use 
than to attain a proper tilth or pulverization, all 
which may be obtained by a proper a:d season- 
able use of the cultivator, (or scarifier) in half 
the time, and at half the expense.” 

M. Bosc, a French writer on agriculture, says, | 
‘there are some farmers who sow their turnips 
and buckwheat, vetches and other grains, up- 
on lands prepared by the Binot, or even by the 
harrows. What economy,” says he, ‘ does this 
sort of culture present ! Besides, when the land 
is thus constantly covered mith plants, the effect of 
heavy and beating rains is much less felt.”* __ 

I hope these quotations and opinions, (which 
are fully confirmed by my own experience,) will 
serve to illustrate the vast utility of the scartfier, 
and will be sufficient to justify the idea I enter 
tain of the practicability of working a farm with- 
out using the plough. 

I lately made an experiment with a one horse 
scarifier, in order to ascertain the depth to which | 
it would penetrate the land. The soil was -tiff, | 
and had been previously bulk-ploughed, and 
twice searified ; when it had received six addi- 


‘fect-pulverization of an acre, is in this manuer 








tional scarifyings, the tines had gone to their 
utmost depth, that is, ten inches. hus the ob- | 
jections started by the neighbouring farmers, to | 
the ase of such light implements, were com- 
pletely refuted ; for, by the power of one horse, 
a greater depth of pulverization was obtained by 
eight scarifyings, than by any plough with four 
horses, and at a much less expense. 

To produce a sufficient depth of tilth upon 
stiff land, I will soppose, in some cases, It may 
be necessary to scarily six times. ‘The expense 
of these repeated operations would be no more 
than ten shillings ; since it is only two days work 
of one scarifier, at five shillings for the day la- 
bour of a man, a boy, and a horse : and this per- 

¥ Sir Jobn Sinclair, in his hints on the Netherlands, has 


given an engraving of the Binot. In some respects,” says 
he. “ it resembles a plough with a double, or scuffler, shave. | 





By means of this implement t}:e land 2s not turned over, as by | 


the plough, and the weeds buried” Hence, the effects pro- 
duced by the “inot are exactly similar to those of the small 
scarifiers : with this difference, that these require a much less 








exertion of animal strength. 


attained with the labour of only two horses 
for one day. 

Moreover, the land after those six scarifyings, 
would be loose and porous, and in the finest con- 
dition for allowing the atmospheric air, io intro- 
duce itself amongst the minute particles of the 
soil; for permitting the rain and dews to spread 
eqnally, and for giving to the roots the facility 
of entering into all the cavities. 

Very difierent from this would be a clodded 
surfacc after three or four plonghings : perhaps 
towards the close ef the fallow, or alier the last 
ploughing, and rolling and harrowing, some little 
benefit might be expected ; but, until these fi- 
nishing operations, -the strong cohesion of ihe) 
clods would absolutely prevent the admission of | 
air and moisture.* ‘These reflections arose du- 
ring last autumn, when I observed, even so late 
as the middle of August, many stiff land fallowed | 
fields covered with immense clods, intermixed | 
with thistles and other weeds. ‘The only advan- | 
tage derived from this sort of fallowing, appear- 
ed to consist in the destruction of the parent 
weeds, as many of them that had rooted in the 
clods, would no doubt be destroyed by the heat 
and drought. At that time, the seeds of weeds 
which had come up in the interstices, exhibited 
a vigorous crop ; but the greater proportion of 
them was still shut up in the clods, reserved to 
grow with the wheat, and to share with it all the 
advantages of the fallow. 

Tull was of opinion that land can never be 
made too fine by tillage ; and that the finer it is 
made the richer it would become. ‘I have 
had,’ says he, ‘‘the experience of a multitude 
of instances, which confirm it so-far, that I am | 
in no doubt, that any soil can be made too fine | 
by tillage.” 

That land is greatly ameliorated by pulveri- | 
zation and éxposure to the atmosphere, is a fact | 
that is well known: but whether by pulveriza- 
tion alone, it can be made to produce good crops 
in succession, without manure, is a point I have 
not yet sufhiiently ascertained. I have reason, 
however to believe, from the result of two small 
experiments at St. Helena, that the beneficial 
effects derived from the atmosphere, are much 
creater than are generally imagined. 

In the year 1810, those experiments were es- 
tablished for the purpose of ascertaining the ef- 
fects of frequently stirring the soit A very) 
unpromising spot was selected: the soil a pale 
bro triable clay, which in some parts was bare | 
and Barren, in others producing nothing but the 
coarsest sort of tufted grass. ‘The space for the 
experiments (measuring two rods in length and 
one in breath,) was divided into two equal parts. 
No. 1. was broken up on the 1lith of December, 
by trenghing with the sjade, to the depth of ten 
or twelye inches. From that day until the dib- 
bling of the seed, on the 23d of February 1811, 
it had been at equal intervals, five times stirred 
or tured. One half of No. 1. was then dibbled 
with potatoes, and the other with barley : and at 




















* Mr. Tull, very justly observed, that “ the fine parts of the 
earth are impregnated with some of the riches carried in by 
the dews : but the larger rovgh parts caunot have that bene 
fit: the dews not penetrating. to their centres, they remain 
poorer.” 

+ This experiment is detailed in page 28, Tracts on St. 
Helena, 








the same time, the adjoining square rod was bro- 
ken up, and dibbled in every respect, in tie same 
manner. 

The soil of No. 1. by frequent stirring, had 
become after ten weeks exposure. of a much 
darker hue than No. 2. and the potatoes and bar- 
ley upon the former, were infinitely superior to 
those of the latter, insomuch, that the tafts of 
young barley were, on the 22d of April (the last 
notice | have of the experiment,) at least, five 
or six times more bulky than those upon No. 2. 


This result most clearly proves, that the su- 
perioriiy ef No. 1, is wholly to be ascribed 
to the free admission into a well pulveri- 
zed soil, of all the varion. nutritive principles 
with which the atmosphere abounds, for the 
purposes of vegetation,* and the inferiority in 
the produce of No. 2, affords also a positive de- 
monstration, that when itis practical, without too 
mach retarding the farming operation, a certain 
time ought to be allowed fur a thorough impreg- 
nation of those valuable ingredients before the 
crops are putin the soil. 

But, when circumstances may not admit ét 
sufficient time being allowed, similar advantages 
may in a great measure be obtained by a perfect 
pulverization in the first instance ; and by oc- 
casionally stirring and opening the seil between 
the rows during the growth of the crop. By 
these means, the process of impregnation or ab- 
sorption of the atinospheric benelits, might keep 
pace with the growing corn. 

Upon the whole, I think it may be inferred, 
that pulverization by implements, produces ef- 
fects equal, if not superior to those of manure. 
Indeed the above experiments seem to confirm 
the opinion of Jethro Tull, that itis even supe- 
rior in its effects to common manure. 

**T can show at this instant,’’ says he, ** one of 
the experiments I have recommended, which, 
though it be no less than two perches of ground, 
that must convince every man who sees it, (and 
doth not renounce the evidence of his reason and 
senses,) that pulverization by instruments can 
vastly exceed the benefit of common manure.” 

This opinion of so celebrated an agriculturist, 
corresponding with the results of the experi- 
ment No. 1, has tended to confirm that which 
has been already noticed,—* that | was rather 
in doubt whether a considerable share of the ef- 
fect produced, apparently by the calcined mate- 
rials, ought not to be attributed fo the extreme fine- 
ness to which the soil was reduced by implements of 
small power.t 





* That we should seek or expect manure from air, will by 
many oi my readers, probably be deemed a very chimer.cal 
hope However fantastical this may appear, it is not jess 
agreeable to reason, than confirmed by experience, that ‘he 
atmosphere is complete with rea] material substances, w!: ch 
though too much subtilized and refined to become the diject 
objects of our senses, afford the true and genume pabulur. of 
vegetable accretion and augmentation, without which the 
whole vegetable kingdom would lapguisi and finally decay 
and expire. From whence these substances originate, and 
how they are from time to time supplied, is, I conceive, a 
question of no very difficult solution.” (See Wimpey’s Rural 
Improvements, p. 225.) 


+ M. Bose a French writer on agriculwre, highly disap- 
proves of a cloddy surface, and considers the plough, as the 
worst of all :mplements for stiff iands. 

*¢ Sont-ils labourreurs,”’ says he, ‘* ces conducteures de char- 
rues qui retournent des mottes de terres dun pied de la ge sur 
deux ou trois de long, ef un demi Depaseur ? Non, Ce n'est 
qu’en multipliant les sillons, les coutres, en choisissant la 
charrue la plus propre a emietter la terre, qu’on peut dre 
avoir remplis son objet ; et encore, malgre toutes ces precau- 
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‘lo those thereiure, who may be disposed to 
give a tei to the calcined materials as a ma- 
nure, | would strougly recommend that they ob- 
tuin before or after they are laid, a perfect pul- 
veriZation of the soil. Even the calcined mate- 
rials should be reduced to a fine state ; the finer 
they are, the more immediate and powerful wall 
he the eflect. Of this [ had a most convincing 
proof, in observing the progress of the four ex- 
periments mentioned in page 13. Every succes- 
sive inspection of these experiments, more and 
more Lnpressed me-with a high opinion of the 
efficacy of burnt clay as a manure: and there- 

jore, | immediately resolved to extend the culti- 
vation of wheat, from four square rods, to up- 
wards of twenty acres. 

Upon this scale of cultivation, my success was 
equal to that of thle experiments ; the wheat 
yielded a return of twelve for one of the seed.— 
‘T'bis was about thirty-three per cent. better than 
the usual return in this vicinity ; which upon 
an average is only eight from the seed ; or twen- 
ty bushels (the average produce) from two and 
a half, and sometimes three broadcasted, on an 
were. 

It may well be supposed that this success gave 
me the fullest contidence. The following year | 


extended the culture of wheat to even one half 


of my arable lands, The crops were excellent ; 
and 1 am pertectly contident, if it were expe 
dient, that by means of tine pulverization, and a 
proper application of the calcined materials as a 
manure, | might continue that proportion of land 
annually in-the culture of wheat. The objec- 
tion however to this mode of cultivation is, that 
ihe labour of the farm could not be sufficiently 
divided. There would bea great pressure im- 
mediately alter harvest, and a disproportionate 
demand for the full employment of the teams in 
the spring months. 

For this reason, I give a preference to a four 
years’ rotation, because one fourth of the land 
being in clover, is at rest; and the remaining 
three fourths in cultivation. This reduces the 
labour which is equally divided between the win- 
ter and spring preparations. 

The circumstances of the four experiments in 
page 13, and above referred to, deserve particn- 
Jar notice, as they may justly be saic to be the 
origin of my present practice of cultivation. 

At the time | was superintending the dressing 
of those experiments, the wind blew strong from 
the north, which caused the powdered dust of 
the calcined clay, when thrown out of the shovel, 
to pass beyond the southern boundary of the ex- 
pe: iments, upona space that was left unmanured, 
This circumstance attracted notice, anc it was 
entered in my farm journal. Soon after the crop 
caine up, | observed a very visible improvement 
where the dust had fallen. This improvement 
gradually becoming more visible, reminded me 
of the effects [ had read of gypsum. AndI will 
venture to affirm, it was infinitely greater than 
coild have been produced by an equal quantity 
oflime. This indeed was admitted by the most 
intelligent farmers who viewed tt. The effect 
of the dust was decisively marked during the 
growth of three successive crops; so that, by 
thi- secidental circumstance, it is clearly ascer- 





tion © labour a la charrue sera toujours le plus mauyvais, au 
moins dans les terres fortes.” 








'tuined that calcined clay, is a more permanent 


manure than rot dung ; tor on the dunged part of 
this Held around the unmanured part of the ex- 
periments, the second crop was miserably poor, 
and the third much worse ; whilst the fourth ex- 
periments dressed with calcined clay, at the rate 
of ten, twenty, thirty, and forty cart-loads, (or 
trom one hundred and sixty to six hundred and 
turty bushels) per acre, even surpassed that su- 
peniority which they had shown during the first 
and second crops. ‘his progressive improve- 
ment, afier the soil might have been suppossed 
to have been deteriorated by the two preceding 
crops, can only be attribnted to the lumps of this 
valuable manure having been reduced to smaller 
particles, and consequently, more intimately in- 
termixed with the soil. 

Although my experiments have been nume- 
rous, yet many unportant points remain to be as- 
certained. Amougst these is the effect of cal- 


cined clay, or other earths, reduced to a perfect | 


dust, and compared with an equal quantity of 
well pulverized lime. Should the effect of the 
former be equal to that of the latter, (and I- think 
the circumstances above stated hold out a pros- 
vect that it may be superior,) what a vatuable 
discovery would this be! How infinitely more 
valuable might landed property be made, if lime 
can be dispensed with, wherever it ts too expen- 
sive: and if some of the millions of loads of straw 
that are annually consigned to the dunghill,* were 
applied to the more valuable purpose of feeding 
animals. It is not perhaps too much to say, that 
by these changes, and by the general introduc- 
tion of calcined earths instead of lime or dang, 
several millions sterling, might thus be added to 
the value of landed property. I have tried 
those inaterials on corn, potatoes, hops, and grass 
land, and in every instance they have proved 
etlicacious : 1 am therefore of opinion, that by 
combining their use with the dril husbandry, the 
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| about the year 1730: aad was found to answer 


| China, and in many other countries. 











agriculture of the kingdoms might be carried to 
a pitch of improvement, far beyond what has 
ever entered inte the minds of financiers, 

The burning of clay for manure, ‘appears to 
have been introduced in England and Scotland | 


better than either lime or dung ; but the expen- 
sive mode of burning it, seems to have rendered 
it too costly. 

Now, as this objection to its general use has 
been entirely removed, it is hoped that the ex- 
amples of Mr. Curwen, Mr. Boyd, Sir H. M. 
Vavasour, Mr. Craig, and many others, maggbe- 
come general throughout the kingdem. Pius. 
pect, however, that the slow progress which has 
hitherto been made, has proceeded from some 
failures or disappointments, occasioned by de- 
fective burning, or by inattention to pulverizing 
the soil and the burnt clay. [tis very gvident | 
that if the soil be rougl and cloddy, and the burnt | 
clay be laid onin large lumps, there cannot be | 
one tenth (or perhaps even a twentieth part) of 
the effect produced, that there might be if both 
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! 





* This isa practice unknown in India; andl believe in 
Lord Kames very just- 
ly observed forty years ago, that “a provident farmer will 
never waste his straw by tirowing it on a dung bill; he will 
provide as Many winterers, as to consume all the straw that 
isto spare from his working cattle. Winterers put upin a 
bouse save straw; and the beasts are more regularly ted, and 
their urine can be wiolly preserved: whereas in a farm-yard 


the soil and the manure were pulverized, and in- 
timately blended together.* 





== 


* «©The intimate mixture of manure with the soil is the 
great circumstance of vegetation —_In order to that end the soi! 
ought to be highly pulverized, and the manure divided into its 
smallest parts. Lord Kames’ Gentleman Farmer, p. 389. 
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Columbus, Ohio, March 21, 1821. 
Dear Sir, 

Among the many interesting subjects relative 
to agriculture, discussed in your valuable paper, 
I have yet seen nothing oa one which is begin- 
ning to excite some interest in this country, 
owing to the very reduced prices of the common 
products of our tusbandry. ~The small white 
bush, or bunch Bean, always finds a ready mar- 
ket at New-Orleans, and in most of the ports on 
our seaboard ; yet, it is raised in very small 
quantities, in this state and Kentueky. Indeed, 
the gencrality of our farmers think it too trifling 
a business ; while their wheat and corn are rot- 
ting on their hands, not commanding even a suf- 
ficient price to compensate the labour of hauling 
them to the markets of the neighbouring villages. 

An opinion prevails here tat our soil is too 
rich for the profitable culture of the bush bean, 
(called, I believe, at the eastward, the fisher 
bean) Some think that the growth will be too 
luxuriant; that the bean will run all to vines ; 
and that a poor gravelly soil, is the only one pro- 
per for their profitable production. Others think 
we have not the right kind of seed; and all are 
ignorant of the best mode of cultivation. 

An early essay on this subject, from some ex- 
perienced farmer, would be very acceptable, 
in which the following points should be particu- 
larly embraced : 

The soil best alapted to the culture. 


= 








The manner of preparing the ground. 

The time and mode of planting, or sowing. 

The manner of cultivating. 

The proper time for gathering, threshing, &c. 
and the probable number of bushels that might 
| be produced to the acre, if properly attended. 
| Also a minute description of the right kind of 
bean. 

An experiment was tried in this town last year. 
The yield was not so abundant as was anticipa- 
ted ; but the season was not esteemed a good one. 
The beans ran much to vines, although they 
were supposed to be the real yankee bush bean. 
The soil was nut so fertile as the common soil in 
the neighbourhood. The gentleman who made 
the trial, thinks that an acre of the right bean, 
well ploughed and hoed, would produce from 80 
te 100 bushels. In this [ think his calculation 
too large, althongh he is not alone in his opinion. 
Bat, allowing only thirty or forty bushels to the 
acre, the prodact would then be more profitable 
than five acres of corn or wheat. 

Your attention to the foregoing suggestions, 
will confer a particular obligation on 

| Your most obed’t. servant, 
J. B. GARDINER. 

N. B. Our present cash prices. of produce 








all is lost but what happens to fall on the dunghill. 
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Corn, 16 cts. per bushel. . 
Wheat, 25 

Oats, 12 1-2 

Beans, com. kind, $1 00 

Pork, 1 50 per cwt. 
Beef, 3 00 

Cheese, 8 per lb. 
Butter, 8 &c. &c. 


Solomon Southwick, Esq. Albany, N. Y. 
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Foreign Agricultural and Scienti- 
fic Notices. 


From the 15th to the 22d of January, 28391 
bales and bags of cotton were imported into Li- 
verpool ; from New-Orleans 3178 ; from other 
parts of the United States 14626. 


In the Morning Chronicle of December 10, 
among other publications announced from the | 
English press, we observe the ‘* Memoirs of the | 
Mexican Revolution,’ by Wm. D. Robertson, 
about to be published in two octavo volumes, 
with a fine portrait of General Xavier Mina, en- 
graved from an original picture, painted a few 
weeks before he left England. 

According to a ** View of all the known Lan- 
guages and their Dialects,” published by M. 
Fred. Aderburgh, of Germany, their number a- 
mounts to 3.064, viz: in all Asia 937, Europe- 
an 587, African 276, and American 1,264. 


At Petersburgh, M. Salvatori, announces the 
discovery of a remedy for the hydrophobia. In 
man or animals, attacked with this dreadful mal- 
ady, small whitish pustules appearnear tre liga- 
ment of the tongue, which open spontaneously 
the third day after the bite ; at this crisis the | 
first symptoms of the real disorder become mani- 
fest. By lancing these pustules nine days after 
the bite, by extracting «Il the humour, and wash- 
ing the mouth well with salt water, the fatal ef- 
fects, according to Mr. S. are prevented. Se 
veral individuals have beeu saved by this pro- 
cess. 

London Corn Exchange, Jan 26.—A considera- 
ble quantity of Wheat remained over from Wed- 
nesday’s market, for which there was but little 
demand this morning, and the sales were heavy 
even of the finest qualities at Monday’s prices. 
The arrivals of Barley have been large this 
week, and although prime picked samples sold at 
Monday’s prices, all other descriptions were 
heavy sale, at an amendment of 2s. per. qr.-— 
In Beans, Peas, and Oats, there is no altera- 
tion. 

New South Wales.—Nothing can better exem- 
plify the thriving condition and general prosper- 
ity of New South Wales and its dependencies, 
than a comparative view of an increase of stock | 
at differnnt periods. By a census taken at the | 
end of the year 1800 (owerts years afier the | 
foundation of the colony) the number of horses) 





was only 163; of horned cattle 1024 ; and of: 
sheep 6144; at the end of 1813, the horses had | 
increased to 1894; the horned cattle to 21,513 ; | 
and the sheep to 63,121; and at the end of 1817. 
the horses had further increase! to 3172 ; horn- | 





ed cattle to 44,748 ; and sheep to 170,420. 


A new mode of boiling sugar, by passing heat- 
ed oil through it, is successfully practised im 
London. 


Caution to farmers and others.—Several con- 
victions have lately taken place in the neighbor- 
hood of Salisbury, under the act of 52d of Geo. 
I11. for killing rabbits without having previously 
taken out alicence. The penalty is /20 over and 
above the licence, (which must be taken out 
annually) which is /3 13s. 6d, 


A farmer in the commune of Donnemaire, late- 
ly found, whilst at work in his field, two antique 
statues of bronze, six inches in height ; one a 
Mercury, with a winged Pegasus on his head, 
the other Fortune with her usual attributes. He 
also found a cock, and she-goat, both of bronze ; 
two copper miniature medals, oue of the Empress 
Severina, wife of Aurelian, the other the head of 
the Emperor Probus. 


At the sale of Mr. Kemble’s library, a fine 
collection of old plays was purchased by the Duke 
ef Devonshire tor 2000 guineas. 


The commissinoers for victualling the British 
navy, gave notice that proposals would be re- 


| ceived on the 2d Feb. for supplying 6945 barrels 


American flour, to be delivered at the different 
West India stations, be:ween the 15th May and 
20th Nov. 

A living insect of considerable size was lately 
extracted from the external part of the throat of 
a poor woman, which had generated into a tumor 
of two years standing. 

Two turnips were lately grown on land in 
England, one of which weighed 17 1-4 Ibs. and 
measured three feet two inclies in circumfer- 
ence, the’other 16 1-2 Ibs. and measured three 
feet in circumference. 

~The English papers state that there were 
raised in one garden last season, & bushels of po- 
tatoes, being the produce of one potatoe. 

A Spanish translation of Dr. Ramsay’s Life of 
Washington, was published in Paris in the year 
1819. 

A translation of the New Testament, by Gilbert 
Wakefield, bas been lately reprinted at Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. F. Wall, of Brinsey, Congresbury, pur- 
chased at Wells Market, last spring, a potatoe, 
(the Never blossom) weighing 1 3-4 Ibs. which 
he cut into sets and planted. At last digging 
time it yielded 135 Ibs. of fine potatoes, 


The French naturalist, Bonpland, the former 
travelling companion of the celebrated Humbolt, 
left Buenos Ayres on the Ist October, to explore 
the coasts and harbours of Parana and of Para- 
guay, and to penetrate into the interior of the 
latter province. 

The French papers announce the discovery of 
a new species of nautical and commercial Tele- 
graph, which is about to be established by acom- 
pany of merchants at their own expense. The 
uew telegraph can be used with equal facility by 
night as by day ; it is less expensive than the 
old system ; can communicate to a greater dis- 
tance ; and will not be impeded in its operations, 
except by fogs and vapours of extraordinary 
density. 





The Paris Monthly Journal, La Revue Ency- 
clopedique, for November, contains an article on 
the actual state of Steam Boat Navigation in this 


country. It is signed A. Klinckonstrom, of the 
Staff of the King of Sweden. This gentleman 
made the tour of these States two or three years 
ago. 

Two works have lately appeared at Constant: 
nople, which give us a favourable opinion of the 
progress of knowledge in Turkey : one is a Dic- 
tionary of the ancient and modern Greek ; the 
other an elegant translation into modern Greek 
of Voltaire’s romance of * Zadig.”’ 

A female specimen of the Hollow Sonnding 
Bittern, now peculiarly scarce in this country, 
was lately shot in a meadow, near Worcester. 


In drawing a wild duck, recently shot by Capt. 
Blackman, of Boreham-street, the servant dis- 
covered within it a vegetable substance, curious- 
ly formed, and shaped like a pear. It measures 
in circumference 8 inches, and when extracted 
from the bird, weighed 9 ounces. 


The vast collections of Natural History, of the 
College Museum of Edinburgh, which has been 
accumulating for years. was on last Christmas 
day laid open to public inspection. 

Professor Ooeller, of Colozne, has discover- 
ed inthe Royal Library, at Bamberg, a MS. of 
Livy. 

Oil gas.—At a meeting of the principal inhab- 
itants of Hull, it was resolved, that the streets 
and public buildings of the town and neighbour- 
hood, should be lighted with oil gass. 

The Right Hon. F. Robinson, President of the 
Board of Trade, has lately visited Manchester, 
Shefhield, and other manufacturing towns, prob- 
ably to lay the foundation of some Parliameniary 
measures for their relief. 

Dr. Hutchison, of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, has published an account of six successful 
cures of the Douloureaux, by the preparation of 
iron, denominated fevri Carbonas in the London 
Pharmacopeia. 

In England, navigation is estimated at only one 
twentieth the cost of land carriage, and its eff ct 
is the same as reduriug the distances between 
places in the same ratio. 

The editor of Blackwood’s Edinburgd Maga- 
zine states, that the sale of that work is now near 
17000—the Quarterly Review, about 14000— 
Edinburgh, upwards of 7000—Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine, about 4000—British Critic, 4000. They 
say also that tie Mazazine neats the cohcern 
1.11,750 per annuin, or more than 52,000 dol- 
lars. 

A supplemental volume to Bisset’s History of 
George III. is just published. 


A Constitutional Catechisin has been published 
at Naples, fitted to instruct the mass of the Nea- 
politan population, in their political rights and 
duties, according to the new system. Among 
other late productions ofthe Neapolitan press, is 
asmall popular tract, on the Crusade of the Moly 
Alliance against Naples. The Neapolitans re 
exhorted to follow the example of the inh»'jit- 
ants of Parga, rather than submit to a tyrannical 
dominion—** to seek a new country in the hos- 








pitable land of tae Americans.” 
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Weekly Summary. 


A letter from an officer of the U. S. army, 
dated at St. Peters, Sept. 27, states, that the detachment was 
busy in erecting a permanent fort; but were in the mean time 
much exposed tothe hostility of the savages, 300 of whom were 
about to visit them to demand the release of two ludians whom 
Col. Snelling hadtaken and detained as hostage~ for murder. 

Com. Porier is to proceed to the Pacific 
Ocean, ina line ef battle ships, with two frigates, to protect 
tne American mer chantmen in that sea 

The Macedonian frigate, from the Pacific, and 
the Columbus, from the Mediterranean, are expected to re- 

turn home this summer. ‘The Congress frigate from China, 
is expected diatily. ; ; 
Major General Brown and Brigadiers Gaines 
and Scott, are retained iv service under the new regulation of 
the army; aud that they have been ordered on to Washington. 


The Auction storeof Messrs Napier, Rape- 
}ve & Benson, was robbed on the 7th ult. at Charleston, S. C. 
Tie 10o>lers secreted themselves in the store previous to its 
being closed for the night. After which they struck a light, 
and proceeded to rifle the desks of their contents, (17 in num- 
ber.) Hiaving succeeded in obtaining money to the amount of 
about S600, which belonged principally to the clerks of the 
store, they made off. 

The British government brig Ann, Capt. Big- 
land, arrived from Havana, via Charleston, with y3v0,v00 
in specie, for several mercantile houses. ae 

In Tennessee, in addition to an appropriation of 

a section ineach township forcommon schools 200,000 acres 
have been assigned for the endowment of colleges and acade- 
ives Large appropriations have also been made in Ohio, 
Indiana, lilinois, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Viehigan, and the North Western Territory, for the evection 
snd maintenance of seminaries oi learning ofa higher grade 
‘han common schools. 

Mr. Clay was lately complimented with a pub- 
lic dinner by the citizens of Washington, on account of his 
public services. 

Distressing Fire-—On the evening of 6th ult. 
the dwelling house of Ann Dudley, widow of Evan Dudley 
of Evesham, near Morrisiown, N. J. was consumed with all 
its contents. ‘The family, consisting of eight persons, had re 
tiredtorest. They were alarmed by thé dog, and all escaped 
through one of the windows, excep! an apprentice girl about 
iSyears of age. Joshua Lippincot, a young man, after hav 
ing got safely out, returned to assist the unfortanate girl, and 
fell a victim to hisown humanity. He wasa yonng mau of 
sobriety, nildness and fair promise. 

The Editor of the Savannah Georgian says : 
‘Hardly a vestige of the awful conflagration, which detaced 
this city on the 11th January, 1820, now remains, by which it 
can be traced.” Ly 

A young man by the name of William Henry, 
was lately killed at Carlisle, Pa. by being thrown fiom his 
horse. 

Suicide.—On Sonday the 4th ult. Mr. Aaron 
Phillips, of Exetes, Otsego county, about 50 years of age, put 
an end to his existence, by hanging bumself. Mr. Phillips was 
a respectable farmer, conifortably situated in point of proper- 
ty. He has left a wife and six children, * 

A child between three and four years old, was 
drowned in a cistern, in Boston. The curve which surround- 
ed the mouth of the cistern is not more than 18 inches high. 

In the Parish of St. Stephen’s, Charleston 
there is a Fountain, into which an indian is said to have 
plunged for the purpose of exploring its supposed subterrane. 
ons communication with one acjacent, but his body never hav- 
ing risen tothe eurtface, it was conjectured it had become en- 
tangied in the roots of the Trees which overshadow the foun- 
tain. 

On Newyear’s day, there was a shooting match 
in the vicinity of Lexington, Kentucky, in which six Riflemen 
were engaged, each of wh«m shot eleven times, and he who 
placed the six nearest balls to the centre, was the winner.— 
D-~iunce one hundred and five yards off hand, The prize 
wa-wonby Mr M’Connell, a native of Fayette county, who 
placed seven balis within an inch of the cross. One of the 
marksmen who dost, placed his whole eleven balls within less 
than tw: inches of the cross 

Marine coal.— On the waters of the Lehigh 
and the Schuylkill, about 100 miles from Philadelphia, this 
species of coal is perhaps in amore condensed form than any 
other species of fuel known. itis in bulk about 1-10th, and 
in weight about 1-5th,to produce equal degrees of heat, with 
oak wood, it is consequently the fittest article (as uel) for ex- 
port. Itis sajd that when the Leigh isim)roved it can be 

‘atcrded in Philadeiph a at !rom 20 to 25 cents a bushel; this 


p:ice would make it equal to oak wood at $2 to 2 1-2 per cord. | 
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The greatest number of rggular troops armed | 
aod in pay at any one time, during the revolutionary war, |; 
was 46,849, which number weve in 6»: vice in 1777. 


There is not one carriage kept at present by | 
any private gentleman residing within the city or liberties of | 
Kilkenny; im Ireland, comprising a population of 56,900 souls. 

The sea is making such rapid encroachments | 
at the eastern extremity at Brighton, that it has been deemed 
necessary to call a Special Session of the Commissioners of | 
the town, to devise some mode to prevent the future destruc- 
tive washings of the water. eo 

A piece of coal land, in the neighbourhood of | 
Bilston, about sixteen acres, was lately suid for the sum of | 
1,130/. per acre! , ‘ | 

As a vessel was steering for the Downs, near- | 
ly opposite St. Margaret’s Bay, while two geutiemen On board 
were amusing themselves with their guns at a piece Of wood | 
floating on the water, they saw a bird coming towards them, | 
which alierwards proved to be a carrier pigeou, apparently | 
fromthe French coast; when it came near evougi to observe | 
s0 many sailors standing on the veach, it made a sudden tack, 
as If itintended to take another Course: when it came near tie | 
ship, one of the gentlemen shot at it, and killed it; the boat } 
was seut, and tie poor bird brought on board, when, on ex- 
amiping it, tothe utter astomsiiment of all present, was dis- 
covered between the leathers, Chielly on thie neck, six French 
gold rings of the most iugeuious workmanship. 


Curious Occurrence. —A tradesman of this town 
having lately placed some oysters on a Cupboard, was surprised 
at finding, i the woruing, a Mouse Caugiit by the tail by the 
sudden cullapsing of the suell. Tbis incident, though curt- 
ous, isnotnew. fie oyster has the power of closimg tue two 
parts ol its shell with considerable torce, by means ol a stroug H 
muscie at thehinge. This circuimstance in natural history | 
may Le illusivated by a singular incideat winch happened a- 
bout forty years since at Ashivurtun, at the louse of wWirs. Al- || 
dridge, known by the name of the New inn. In an uuder- 
ground Celar a dish of Wemuury oysters were laid by way of 
coolnsss : atthe time the ude fiows, the oysters, it is weil 
kuown, Open their sielis to admit the water aud take their 
food.-+--At tis period a large oyster bad expanded its shell, 
and at the sustaui two mice searching lor prey, pounced at 
Glice upon the victim, aud seized nm with thei teeth; the oys 
ter, shrinking at the wound coliapsed with such force as to 
crush the marauders to death. Lhe vyster, with two mice 
dangling trom its shell, was for a long time exbibited as a cu- 
rivsity Carew, m dis history o1 Cornwall, teils of an oyster 
that closed its sheilon three mice. An Opposite mstance is al- 
20 epigramatically recorded in the Greek Authology.----d dy- 
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List! OF LETTEKS, 


Remaining in the Post-Ofjice, Albany, 1st April, 1821. 


Oc? Persons calling for the following Letters, will please to 
meution that they are advertised. 
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A.—Dauiel Avery, J. A. Ambler, Abraham Angus, Hor- |} 
ace Allen, Nathamel Alien, benjamin Anderson, Artemas 
Aldrich, James Alexander, Sarah Aofiby. 

B.—Gerret V. 2. tleecker, Kuiger bieccker, John Bryam, ! 
Asa Broeks, Rev. Comeiius bogardus, Vein Brown, Jotun i 
brigden, Pinothy bussig, Sherman Bosworth, Joun Bouit, | 
Stephen Barnum, John Lennit, John Bouck, James biowa, | 
isaac biouk, Roxana Bates, Jane Boey, Wstier Browit. i 

C..—Aiexander Cockburn, John Conklin, Jobu Clark, | 
George Charles, William Carpenter, 2, Samuel R. Campbeii, | 
Vaul Cushman 2, Maitia Capron, Peter Cure, Euoch Cod- 
dington, Lewis Clark, Kobert Curry, Jeremiah Clark, Walier 
Clark, James Clark, ‘limotiny Clecey, Chasles Cuuuingham, 
Wiilrain Campbel, Anna Cureton. 

D.--James Vemaresi, James D. Forest, Pierce Darrow, 
Coert Lubois, Thomas Drumgold, Thomas Dean or Dauiei | 

owler, William Velesdermer, Francis Venger, overt Dun. | 
bar, Doct’r. Dexter, Wm. W. Dougiierty, Louisa M Davis, | 
Jane Disbery, Julia Aun Derby. 

#.—Jobn Ewart 

#.—Mi. Fracisope, Rev. C. F. Frey, John C. French, | 
James Fordyce, John Folgr, Joby Fuiford, Clark freeman, | 
Leauor Frner, Aun M. Ford, Lucy Foster. 
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G —Jouseph Gillespie, Moses Goodrich, Peter W. Grous-' 
beck, Wm. VD. Gibdbeney, ‘Theodore Goodwin, Mr. Graniis- 
quick, Jonn Green, Hezekiah Gilsou, Join Gilbert, Sarah 
Gardier. 1 

H.—Mr. Horseford, Francis Harris, 2, Jacob Haff, Hen- | 
ry Hepburn, hob't. Hurst, John W. Hyde, James ituested, | 
Isaac iioes, Samuel ifaunes, John tall, Martin H. Hoffman, | 
Gideon Hawley, Estes Howe, Chauucey Huinphrey, Lavina . 
Huft, Eliza cieet, Haunah Harris. 

I & J.—Henry Jones, 5. Jackson, Edmond Jones, James 
Isdall, George Jacksou, ‘Ciiomas Jones, Jubeard. ¢ 








4#.—William sendall, 2, isaac Kibbee, 2, Robert Keamy, 
2, klizabeth Kenner, . | 


L.—John Leddy, ‘Timothy C. Lay, Joshua Lee, 3, John 
L. Lawrence, 2, Vinal Luce, Jonathan Lyman, Noah Lou- 
Rees Hermanus Lansing, Jun. Tousang Ladu, Francis Low, 

lichael Leyne, George Leete, Jonathan Lamb, Bernh’d. 
Loser, John Luther, Mrs. Harmanus Lansing, Hannah 
Lenard. 

M.—Veter Miller, Harvelin Morris, William Mancline, 
Henry ic Donnell, Alley Mc Gaugiran, Joseph D. Monnell, 
Mr. Mc Crackin, Mr. Millard, Jubn Mc Keasey, Alden 
March, Michael! Money, James F. Mantor, Alexander Me 
Douall, Moody, Mary Mc Carty, Mary Markle. 

JV'—John Nichoison. 

O0.—Leonard Ormsby, Charles Osborn. 

/ —R. P. Paine, Chester Pattersun, Ephraim Presby, J. P. 
etal Peck, H. W. Pilkington, Theodore Perkius, O. S, 
ane. 

@.—Charles Quinn, John Quinlau. 

# —Wiiiam 6. Rochester, 6, Join Roberson, Elijah Rus- 
sell, George Kichtmeyer, Joim Rofl, Capt. J. Rodgers, 3, 
Thomas Reiley, A Rosekrauts, Coru’s. inieade, James Rodg- 
ers, William Richards, William Roderick, Francis Ranks, 
Aarou hemes, Anna Ransom, Celicia Rivingion. 


S.—Lawrence Storey, isaac Slover, George Sharman Thos. 
R. smith, «uliam S Sloan, Peter Spawn, 2, George South- 
mayd, Freeman swan, Charles Stantord, Jacob W. Seamon, 

liarles Smyth 3, George D. Stewart, Captain Schuyler, 
Thomas Sparkman, jun John Smith, Chade Southwick, 
Josiah Sherman. Stanley Skinuer, Urmond Stepbins, Thom- 
as Shuley, Heary &. Storrs, Henry Sickimin, Josiah Shipley, 
S.Skillin, Chistian Sackrider, Isaac Stiles, Levi Silliman, 
Thomas Sickmin, Johu Siatswell, Betsey Sumrix, Mary 
Ann Savage, Cynthia Smyth, betsey Spencer, Lydia Ann 
Smith. 

7’ —Charles H. Tappan, Hon. John Tayler, Abraham Ten 
Eyck, Sylvester Toppins, James furner, Sophia Tarbell. 

V —Rolif Vanderwarkin, Gerardus Van Schoonhaveu, 
Dauiel Van Antwerp or israel W. Clark, Samuel Ver Vran- 


| ken, Win Van Veusen, Jacob L. Van Zandt, A. P. Vosburgh, 


Catharine Vau Rensselaer. 

Wi .- Johu Woodwoith, Elkanah Wa'son, Eleazer Walker, 
Peham Webb, Curistopher W Wogan, Alien Warden, An- 
thony Wilson, John Waosudiss, Roswell Weston, Nelson Wing, 
Samuet Wood, David P. Wimue, Freeman Wing, Abram 
White, Jacob Williams, Sally Willis, Ruth Ann Woolsey, 
Maria Wilcox. 

Y.—Jolin W. Yeomans. 

Ss. SOUTHWICK, P. M. 


FRUIT TREES, &c. 


Elisha Janes, 
FFERS for sale at his Narsery and Green- 


Hou-e Establishment, in Lansingburgh, a large and 
choice collection of mocuiated and gratied Apple, Pear, i each, 
Plum, Cherry, Apricot ond Nectarine Trees; Grape Vines, 
Guoseberries, Currants, Quince Bushes, Raspberries, Orna- 
menial Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. &€ 
at a reduced price. ‘Transplanting should be dune betwecn 
frost and vegetation. 


Lansingburgh, 7th April, 1821. 
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